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THE INCREASE AND THE DIFFUSION OF 
HISTORICAL KNOWLEDGE' 

By its Constitution the American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation declares its object to be "to promote study and research 
in the field of Catholic history." Both study and research are 
to be promoted, and evidently not only among the members 
of the Association but in wider circles as well. In fact nothing 
could be more desirable to the Association than to be instru- 
mental in making every American Catholic a genuine student of 
Catholic history within the limits of his opportunity. 

These two terms, research and study, seem to indicate two 
phases of endeavor: the increase of historical knowledge and 
its diffusion. The amount of historical knowledge in the world 
depends entirely upon research, and can be augmented by no 
other means. We can communicate to others just so much 
concerning the events of the past, secular as well as ecclesiastical, 
as the sources referring to each individual fact have taught us, 
and farther we are not allowed to go. The panegyrist of St. 
Patrick may say no more of the life of the great apostle than is 
vouched for by the sources. In defending a Pope against accu- 
sations we must rely completely and exclusively upon the result 
of the labor of those who have investigated the sources. What- 
ever is beyond that may be material for a novel or a pious 
romance, but it is not history. 

Nor can our historical lore be added to except by the same 
means: research, investigation, examination, of the sources. 
Considered in itself, the amount of historical information which 
is contained in the archives of ecclesiastical and secular offices, 
the books of the libraries of the world, the inscriptions found 
on the walls of ancient buildings or in and on sepulchres, the 
remains of art and handicraft, the oral traditions — this amount 
is practically boundless. But all the evidence which these 

' Paper read at first Atmual Meeting of the American Catholic Historical Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C, December 27, 1920. 
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witnesses of the past are able to give avails us nothing, 
unless there are those who listen to them, who take down and 
sift and combine their testimony, and then communicate to us 
others what they have learned and discovered. In so far as 
this has been done — and it requires much labor, energy, and 
patience — so far does our actual historical knowledge reach, and 
no farther. There is no other way of extending its boundaries 
than the same toilsome method of research, the investigation is 
labor et mora, laborious and enduring investigation, as Pope 
Leo XIII says in his Brief on Historical Studies. 

One of the most instructive instances of such an increase in 
historical knowledge in consequence of research is the early his- 
tory of the Hellenic lands. Some fifty years ago we had only 
hazy notions of the conditions of these islands and coasts and 
their population prior to the year 1000 B. C, but investigations, 
continued perseveringly for years, have brought to light the 
fact that many centuries before that date the shores of the 
Aegean Seas were ahve with the activity of highly cultured 
races; and although our knowledge is still far from satisfying 
our curiosity, it is surprising how much we now know either 
with certainty or with a high degree of probabiUty. 

To mention an instance nearer home, it was always very 
well known that the Catholics of Ireland and England during 
the centuries of persecution were forced to establish their edu- 
cational and monastic institutions outside their own countries 
on the continent. But we had no clear idea of the circumstances 
that led to the foundation of each establishment, of its diffi- 
culties and successes. Now, however, we possess at least two 
works on these important institutions. Our Dr. Guilday, the 
prime mover of our American Catholic Historical Association, 
has given us the result of a careful and painstaking study of 
the soiu"ces in a precious volume, The English Colleges and 
Convents in the Low Countries. Let us hope he will soon be able to 
follow it up by other volumes on the same subject. And the Ben- 
edictine Father Nolan in another work tells us what the sources, 
hitherto silent, have recounted to him on the eventful career of one 
particular institution, the famous convent of the Nuns of Ypres. 

Sometimes the increase of historical knowledge consists in 
the correction of errors. These, says Leo XIII, must be refuted 
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adeundis rerum fontibus, "by going directly to the sources." 
For centuries the French Pope, John XXII (1317-1334), was 
held up to the desecration of mankind as a miser, a cruel and 
greedy despot, who by all means fair and foul gathered untold 
millions chiefly for the benefit of unworthy relatives. But when 
Pope Leo XIII had opened the Papal archives to the students 
of history, German and French Catholic scholars set to work 
examining the account books of John XXII, which are still 
extant, and after years of laborious research their publications 
gave the lie to all those incriminations. 

These few instances may serve to convince us more fully of 
the fact that genuine historical knowledge extends just so far 
as the investigation of the sources has blazed the way, and that 
therefore research work is the most important function of the 
science of history. If on the other hand some historical view, 
say, on the migration of the nations, or on the character of the 
invaders of Spain, is once accepted by historians of repute, we 
may indeed be inchned to doubt it, but we have no right to 
declare it unfounded unless we prove our own view from sources, 
adeundis rerum fontibus. We must either find sources not 
utiUzed by our adversaries, or we must show that the sources 
used by them have been misunderstood or misinterpreted. Un- 
proven assertions can carry no weight, however brilliantly they 
may be proposed. 

To render this all-important function of research easier, and 
to make it possible to a larger number of students, great enter- 
prises have been undertaken by individuals, by learned societies, 
and by the governments of various states. There are the mag- 
nificent collections of European sources brought out chiefly by 
public subsidies : the Monumenta Germaniae Historica with its 
long row of volumes, referring in the first place to the history 
of Germany and German nations; the Collection de Textes pour 
servir a I'Etude de I'histoire, published by France. These and 
numerous other collections, some general, some confined to par- 
ticular phases or events, as, the Council of Trent, the Avignon 
Period, the French Revolution, put many scholars in a position 
to engage in useful research work far away from the place where 
the original documents are preserved, and without being obliged 
to look them up, perhaps, in a number of distant depositories. 
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Historical societies as well as state governments furthermore 
promote research work by subsidizing able workers or paying 
for the publication of their books, which often are of such nature 
that the sale alone would never reimburse the pubHsher, much 
less leave anything over for the author. In some important 
cities, so-called Historical Institutes have been established to 
serve as headquarters for original work in archives, libraries, 
and other depositories of historical documents. The City of the 
Popes, above all, offers the most valuable information concern- 
ing the history of the whole world, including countries as far 
distant as Greenland. From a list printed in 1903 it appears 
that there were in Rome at that date Historical Institutes main- 
tained by Holland, Belgium, Hungary, Italy, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and by the Gorres Society of the German Cathohcs. 
To these should be added the several Archeological Institutes, 
as, the American School of Classic Studies at Athens, which 
carry on a kind of work closely connected with history. 

The fact that many of these Institutes are presumably 
manned by non-CathoUcs should not disconcert us too much. 
Those of the non-Catholic historians of our days who work 
directly on the sources and from the sources, as a class, honestly 
and sincerely seek the truth and nothing but the truth. More 
than one Protestant fable has been forever relegated to the 
scrap-heap by the labor of fair-minded non-Catholics. Indi- 
cations are that the number of such unbiased investigators is 
on the increase. Witness among other things the hearty wel- 
come given to our nascent organization by the American His- 
torical Association, a society which looks back upon an existence 
of nearly forty years. It is not the non-Catholic research workers 
that rehash the oft-refuted slanders against us and our Church, 
but chiefly the little fry of the penny-a-liners who concoct the 
"historical contributions" for the Sunday editions of the news- 
papers, or the wild charges of the publications of the "Menace" 
class. 

Let us hope, then, that our new American Catholic His- 
torical Association will soon be able to contribute a considerable 
share to the increase of sound historical knowledge by vigorously 
promoting historical research. Let us hope that men will be 
found fitted as well as willing to undertake the toilsome task 
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of gathering and examining sources and throwing the light of 
the past, the only light which really illumines, upon the events 
of the past. Let us hope that our Association will be in a position 
to assist these workers both by competent advice and, if need 
be, by financial aid, especially by securing a market for the fruits 
of their patient labor. 

We now come to our second point, the Diffusion of Historical 
Knowledge. History is no occult science. Its teachings are not 
to be the privileged possession of a small initiated caste. It 
participates in the general character of all good things, the 
tendency to diffuse itself. Bonum est diffusivum sui. If, there- 
fore, we mean to treat history as its nature demands, the pro- 
motion of a general study of this noble branch must be part 
of our program. 

We welcome the appearance of books written in a more popu- 
lar vein. Happily many even of those works, which for the first 
time disclose the true character of a period or fact directly from 
the sources, are cast in such a language as to appeal to the 
average educated reader. This is the case with Janssen's History 
of the German People, that epoch-making work on the century 
of the Reformation; with the Histories of the Popes both by 
Pastor and Mann; while the Life of Luther by Grisar represents 
as some think rather "hard reading." 

Most popular books do not go directly to the last sources 
but utilize the results of the labor of others. They may not be 
so deep, but they are no less useful for the diffusion of actual 
knowledge in a larger pubUc. Works of this kind have indeed 
the right of existence. No less a person than Pope Leo XIII 
refers to them when he says that, after the more ponderous works 
which are based immediately upon the testimony of documents 
have once been produced, the next step would be to pick from 
these the more prominent points and clothe them in an appro- 
priate language for wider circles. Although this is not so dif- 
ficult, it will, he says, produce no httle good, and it is an occu- 
pation to which even the most excellent minds may devote their 
industry. 2 



'Under the term books we include, of course, pamphlets also. Many a tiny look- 
ing pamphlet may have the scientific and instructive value of a pretentious volume. 
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All these publications will carry the message of Catholic 
history to a larger pubHc and will rouse and foster a general 
interest in the events of the Christian past. Let us encourage 
the writers and publishers of historical works by buying them 
for ourselves and for our friends — books often make a very 
appropriate sort of present — or even for those outside the Faith. 
Let us recommend them in our private conversation, and, per- 
haps, if there is a good occasion, in public addresses. There 
was a time when, locally at least, an indulgence could be gained 
by every effort made to contribute to the spread of good books. 
The fact that this inducement no longer exists does not make 
activity of this kind less commendable or useful for the public 
weal. 

Many attempts have been made to secure the acquisition 
of Catholic books by our public libraries. The articles on this 
subject contributed to our Catholic press, and the pamphlets 
published for this purpose, make quite a literature. Although 
the results were nowhere so satisfactory as was anticipated, we 
should not overlook the fact that in consequence of this cam- 
paigning, thousands of Catholic books are now on the shelves 
of our public libraries, and are at the disposal of all who want 
to see the Catholic side of many an historical controversy. 
Often liberal-minded Catholics or wide-awake societies have 
presented these works. But while these endeavors are certainly 
commendable, we should remember the Catholic libraries even 
more. There are in some cities large Catholic book collections 
open to general use. There are the libraries of sodalities and 
other societies. It is incredible how much good these insignifi- 
cant libraries are apt to do. There are, last not least, the 
libraries of our Catholic academies, high schools, and colleges. 
They should indeed not be overlooked. The Apostle exhorts 
us to show our interest first of all to the Domestici Fidei, the 
members of the household of the Faith. It is here that above 
all a sound scientific and historical sentiment must be fostered. 
Book donations need not necessarily go into the hundreds of 
dollars. If we think it beneath our dignity to donate a dollar 
or two, a book costing a dollar or two is always an appropriate 
gift, provided only it will fit into the collection to which it 
goes. 
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On the same line with books or pamphlets are articles for 
our magazines and newspapers. They must, however, be adapted 
to the character of each individual publication. Editors of 
Sunday papers may think that such contributions are not 
timely enough, and those of illustrated magazines may com- 
plain that they have no suitable pictures to go with them. 
Possibly some editors do not themselves know what history is. 
Many, however, will gladly give space to historical contributions 
from time to time. In this way the widest circles can gradually 
be trained up to a taste for history, which, to use again the words 
of Leo XIII, possesses so eminent a degree of nobility, quae 
tantum habet nobilitalis. This would also serve to improve the 
general tone of our CathoUc press and to increase its educative 
power. 

In my opinion, ladies and gentlemen, the American Catholic 
Historical Association would greatly further its end by establish- 
ing a special bureau of competent persons who would be willing 
to give their assistance, orally or by letter, to prospective writers. 
There should be no aiming at monopoly. We do not want to 
pose as the sole authority or as a supreme court of Catholic 
historical studies. We want every talent to grow and prosper 
in any part of the great garden of the Church with or without our 
aid. But such an advisory board, distributed if possible over 
many cities, could without doubt achieve much, both in the line 
of encouragement and direction, to increase the interest in his- 
torical studies and the spread of historical knowledge. 

Another very powerful means to the same effect would be 
the giving of addresses and lectures on historical topics. There 
are indeed many other subjects which may fittingly and usefully 
be treated in Catholic societies and in public and private assem- 
blies, but the history of the Church certainly belongs to those 
topics that are most appropriate. Let the officers and members 
of societies propose such lectures, or ask for them. Even those 
organizations which do not exist expressly for literary or educa- 
tive purposes can occasionally put a lecture on the program of 
their meetings. Illustrations by lantern slides, though not at 
all indispensable, will certainly be welcome. Half a dozen slides 
are often enough to enliven a lecture of thirty or forty minutes. 
Lectures consisting exclusively of the explanation of illustrations 
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would also be very useful, but not every subject will lend itself 
to that kind of treatment; and as to the ready-made lectures 
which are offered by the big lantern slide firms, I doubt whether 
many of them are satisfactory. 

In connection with addresses or talks or lectures, may I be 
permitted to make an humble suggestion to the Reverend clergy? 
The history of the Church is after all a sacred subject. It is 
more. It is elevating, encouraging, inspiring. The Kingdom 
of Christ is the only organization on earth which has ever been 
victorious and emerged triumphantly from the most terrible 
trials. Could not its vicissitudes and successes be made the sub- 
ject of sermons? No doubt the people would go home with a 
renewed love for the immortal Church after listening to an 
account, say, of the Vatican Council; of the struggles of the 
Popes against the encroachments of the secular power in the 
past and present; of the Council of Trent; of the Western 
Schism and its conclusion; of the silent glories of the Catacombs ; 
of the great missionary enterprises of all ages. Not every sub- 
ject, however, is equally suitable to every congregation. Nor 
may the spiritual character of the sermon be sacrificed. A lec- 
ture on Church history may be somewhat like a sermon, but 
a sermon must never become a mere lecture. 

Thus both the printed page and the living voice may be made 
serviceable in the diffusion of historical knowledge. There is 
one place, however, where both appear combined, and that is 
the class room of the parochial and high school and the lecture 
hall of the college. The American Catholic Historical Association 
harbors the greatest respect for the hundreds of history teachers 
who have been and are doing excellent work in imparting sound 
historical doctrine, both secular and ecclesiastical, to the thou- 
sands of our young people. 

The American Catholic Historical Association has not been 
estabUshed to act as a supervisory board of the history classes 
of our schools. We know their ideals fully coincide with ours. 
Let them continue giving to their charges, many of whom some 
day, we hope, will be members of our organization, that system- 
atic knowledge of past events which does not lose itself in details 
or in a bewildering variety of what is called additional reading. 
The average student who leaves our schools should possess a 
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bird's-eye view of the matter or period treated, so as to be able 
to place other matters of which he hears or reads subsequently 
in their proper position. History moreover participates in the 
character of philosophy, which is a Cognitio rerum ex causis, 
a knowledge of things from their causes. History is not a suc- 
cession of disconnected events, but a continuous stream in which 
under the influence of human liberty, subsequent events are 
dependent in a great variety of ways and degrees upon those 
which preceded them. With the many aids placed at the dis- 
position of the modern teacher this should be brought out clearly 
in our schools. It is an advantage which can be gained nowhere 
in the same degree of perfection as in the classroom. 

We cannot come forward with special recommendations to 
the school authorities as to the conduct of their history classes, 
but we can well give them our support. Encouragement is 
everywhere gratefully received. I know of a gentleman who 
during a number of years offered a premium for an historical 
essay in the college which he had himself attended. He allowed 
the college authorities to designate the subject. As they naturally 
chose some point which was in close connection with the matter 
actually treated, the noble donor's act added noticeably to the 
zest of the students in the daily work of their history classes. 

These few words on the activity of the schools lead to a 
remark of a general character on historical publications, in par- 
ticular essays, articles, and historical lectures. The author 
should always try to indicate the whereabouts of his subjects. 
This is often done without any special effort because the topic 
imperatively demands it. But it should never be neglected 
completely. We smile at the custom of some ancient writers, 
to start from the creation of mankind and hurry in some short 
passages over long distances of time to arrive at the point where 
their own subject begins. There is some reason for this quaint 
practice. It proceeded from the desire of placing the event they 
wish to narrate in the proper time and surrounding. In our case 
a few sentences referring to nation or country or contemporary 
personages would serve the same purpose. If thus the event 
under discussion appears in its real setting, the reader will derive 
a double benefit from the perusal of the article. Those brief 
indications will enable him to acquire a more orderly insight 
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into the things of the past, to see the coherence of historical 
facts, and to rectify or widen his knowledge of the main streanas 
of the fortunes of a nation or of the Church at large, or of the 
development or cessation of some important movement. 

Writers of popular books and articles cannot always inspect 
and examine the original sources of our knowledge concerning 
the event they are discussing, but they should at least try to 
let the reader know that in all their statements they are backed 
by some authority. Historical writing is vastly different from 
the composition of novels or short stories, the authors of which 
need no sources, unless they pretend to picture actual conditions. 
The historical writer may not state anything without having 
satisfactory proof. We certainly have a right to expect that a 
list of the works consulted be appended to the more pretentious 
publications. How much can be done in express reference to 
the sources in smaller papers, greatly depends on the character 
of the public for which they are destined. Some of the articles 
in our high-class magazines, though popularly written, are 
nevertheless source studies in the fullest sense of the word. But 
"Going back to the Sources" should be the watchword of all 
who write or speak on history, and it should be carried out as 
much as the nature of the paper will permit. This reference to 
original or secondary sources will also train the public at large 
to see in historical articles more than free literary exercises, and 
to understand the responsibility under which history is for every 
assertion of facts pronounced or committed to writing. 

When choosing a subject for either article or address we may 
feel inclined to give preference to those points which are often 
misrepresented by non-Catholics. These are, indeed, of great 
importance and should be treated fearlessly. Nor should we 
fight shy of the dark sides in the life of the Church or of her 
members and ministers. The full truth is always in favor 
of the Church. A truthful presentation of such matters will 
relieve the minds of the Catholics, who have these things thrown 
up to them in offices and factories. They rejoice to see that the 
Church was victorious in the end; or that, if overpowered by 
physical force she is the only party which deserves our sympathy 
and enthusiasm. But on the other hand we should not forget 
that the office of history is not principally apologetic. Man's 
hand is able to wield the sword, but woe to mankind when all 
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hands wield the sword and none are left for other occupations. 
History, too, must be ready for defence, but its primary and sur- 
passing aim is of a positive nature, the setting forth of those facts 
which make up the glorious past of the Church, whether they 
have ever been the object of attacks and misrepresentations or 
not. I fear we are a little too much under the impression that, 
unless non-Catholic authors of the intolerant variety have di- 
rected our attention to it by slanders or vilifications, an histori- 
cal event is not worth knowing about. No, the Church would be 
great and her history fascinating, even if she were not impugned 
by malicious writers. 

In conclusion, permit me to give a brief characterization of 
a certain European Society, which pursues aims similar to our 
own, although it takes in not only history but practically all 
branches of learning. I refer to the Austrian Leo Society, 
established in 1892, and named after the great Pope Leo XIIL 
Unfortunately my information covers only its first twenty years, 
and possibly it has suspended activity in consequence of the 
terrible effects of the war upon Austria. But in 1912 it published 
a high-class Quarterly, which was sent free to all its members, 
and, besides, a monthly "Review of Literature." Under its 
auspices had appeared a "History of the Church;" a brilliantly 
illustrated work in three folio volumes, "The Catholic Church 
in Word and Picture;" ten volumes of a collection of "Sources 
and Investigation on the History, Languages, and Literature 
of the Austrian Empire;" eighteen installments of " Theological 
Studies;" ten volumes of a work entitled "The Social Activity 
of the Church in Austria;" six volumes of a "Commentary on 
the Bible;" and an "Edition of Classical Pictures of Devotion" 
numbering 213 plates. It arranged for "Scientific Evenings," 
and for regular popular lectures, and inaugurated Prize Com- 
petitions in Christian Art. 

We shall have done well if, twenty years hence, the American 
Catholic Historical Association can present a similar record. 
We shall not be able to achieve that much in one or two years. 
But if we all contribute our share in moral, intellectual, and 
financial assistance, its record in 1939 will be second to none in 
the Catholic and historical world. 

Rev. Francis J. Betten, S. J., 
St. Ignatius College, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 



